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CURTAILED DOGGEREL A LA 
MODE. 


THERE was a great batsman of Suss. 
Whose brains would have crowded a 
*bus; 
He wrote a fine novel, 
Whose hero, Mark Lovell, 
Was a blend of perfection and musc. 


There was an old Mystery Man 
Who once led the Liberal van, 
Now he ventures to think 
That poor Sinc. is a ninc., 
And he falls tooth and nail on Camp.- 
Bann. 


There once was a fifth-rate LASSALLE 
Who was always addressing the gall. 
He said, ‘‘ Give it ‘em hot, 
Here ’s a big broken bott., 
I must catch the next boat for Colne 
Vall.”’ 


There was a fair siren of Strat, 
Who narrated the Sorrows of Sat. 
She’d a gond. on the Av., 
She was everyone's fav., 
Though she used SuHaAke’s Trustees 
as a mat. 





FOOTBALL FASHIONS FOR 
1907-8. 

[“ Norwich City have altered the c!ub’s 
colours for the coming season. Instead of 
blue and white they will appear in yellow 
jerseys, with green collars and cuffs. The 
idea is that the colours shall be more in keep- 
ing with their nickname, ‘The Canaries.’”’— 

The Sportaman.] 

CoMMENTING on the above, our 
Special Football Correspondent 
writes:—Norwich City are by no 
means the only professional club to 
follow their supporters’ hints on this 
subject. Chelsea, newly-promoted 
to the First Division of the English 
League, will make a striking change 
in their costume. Following out the 
idea of the nickname which their 
popularity so quickly won for them, 
they will appear next month in the 
interesting uniform hitherto identified 
exclusively with the aged Pensioners 
of Chelsea Hospital. N.B.—-League 
medals will be worn upon the left 
breast by those who are entitled to 
them. 

Tottenham Hotspur are already 
practising for the coming season with 
spurs firmly fixed to the heels of each 
player's boots. It is felt that this 
innovation, while establishing a 
further bond of sympathy between 
the team and its followers, will not 
in any way interfere with the antago- 
nistic relations which rightly exist 
between the ‘‘Spurs’’ and _ their 
opponents. 

In the same spirit of entente, 
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“T THINK WE'LL REST A FEW MINUTES, IF You pox’T MiInD. L's QUITE OUT OF BREATH, AND 


THIS 18 A VERY COMFORTABLE PLACE.” 








Southampton have recognised the | 


wisdom of their supporters in christ- 
ening ther ‘‘ The Saints,’’ by ar-| 
ranging that henceforward, in addi-| 
tion to the ordinary football attire, 
their players shall wear angels’ wings 
and a halo. 

It is further reported that West 
Ham will don the pig-skin, and that | 
Fulham (better known as ‘* The) 
Craven Cottagers’’) will sport the 
white feather, There is also a bare 





possibility that ‘‘ Pompey '’—the ab- 


struse nickname 80 often applied to 
Portsmouth—may be seen turning 
out in the good, old-fashioned toga. 





“Mr. Hudson yesterday caught a beautiful 
trout, which weighed close upon 2 Ibs., with 
the fly.” —Yorkahire Evening Post 

Waite we are always glad to hear 
evidence of the veracity and accu- 
racy of any fisherman, yet we think 
that Mr. Hupson has rather over- 
done the thing in this case. 
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PETTING THE PYGMIES. 
(A Sketch from the Balkan Village at Earl’s Court.) 


At the turnstile a gramophonic official repeats at inter- 
vals: ‘‘ This way for the Pygmies! The most Re- 
markable and Genuine Show in the Exhibition! ”’ 
Inside the building, the double semi-circle of chairs 
are all occupied by spectators, most of whom are 
trying to attract some recognition from five Pygmies 
in the centre. The Pygmy Chief is sitting on a table 
at the back, gloomily nursing a bow and arrows ; the 
second male Pygmy occasionally condescends to 
humour a pretty English girl by catching and re- 
turning the india-rubber ball she throws him. The 
youngest male is lying on his Lack sucking a piece 
of ice, with his head resting on a native drum, and 
his legs negligently crossed. The elder of the lady 
Pygmies, Princess UARKE, is squatting by a kind of 
brazier, while the younger is spasmodically accept- 
ing invitations to shake hands. Both ladies are in 
dark blue robes, with numerous bangles and bead 
necklaces. Their coiffure is simple, consisting of a 
narrow hoop of short wool across a clean-shaved 
head. 

First Female Enthusiast. They really are rather sweet, 
aren't they? So like monkeys! 

Second Do. Do. That one with the bow and arrows 
wouldn't be so bad-looking if it wasn’t for his nose. 

A Lady (who seems pardonably proud of having the 
entrée). He never lets go of his arrows. That ’s because 
for every arrow he takes back with him, he ‘ll get three 
wives. I got him to give me one arrow—but it was a 
most difficult job. He'd never have parted with it 
only, you see, he likes me! (Caressingly to the Pygmy 
Chief.) Tired? Want go bed? (The Chief replies with 
a guttural monosyllable which seems intended to re- 
mind her that she has. been guilty of a breach of 
etiquette.) Oh, all right! Don’t, then! 

The Ball-throwing Young Lady (who, like her two 
younger sisters, is evidently a constant visitor). Fancy! 
they know all our names, and never make a mistake in 
them! They ‘re getting quite affectionate with us now! 

A Male Spectator (after sitting for half an hour in 
patient expectation of witnessing some illustrations of 
native songs, dances, and customs—to his neighbour). 
| s'pose it won't be long now before they give their per- 
formance, eh? 

His Neighbour. I don’t think they do any more than 
they are doing. 

Male S. What? Sixpence—jest to sit ‘ere and look at 
‘em! I'm off! [He departs. 

A Smart Woman (to her escort, after an inspection 
which has taken exactly thirty seconds). Let ’s go now 
I'm getting tired of them. [They go. 

A Throaty-voiced Visitor (who is apparently under an 
impression that Pygmies have been created expressly to 
gratify his post-prandial sense of the ludicrous—to his 
companion, a nervous man with a horror of anything 
approaching a row). I say, look at that one! (Pointing 
to the Princess, who is now waddling about in the centre 
with an air of importance.) That's Princess Karkre. 
She 's in Court dress. Ho-ho-ho! Look at her jewellery! 
Isn't she a darling? I love her! (He blows the Princess 
a kiss; she rolls her eyes and “ bridles.’’) 

His Companion. 1 wouldn't, old fellow really I 
wouldn’t! 

The Throaty V. (beckoning to the Princess), Karke! 
Come over here! 








[Princess QUARKE conveys by a coquettish waggle of 
one hand that she is not seriously offended. 

His Comp. We shall be asked to go directly—I know 
we shall! 

The Thr. V. P’st! Karke! I want to talk to you! 
(She approaches him cautiously.) Naughty girl! Bolla- 
woggle-amaloppi ! 

The Princess (after putting out her tongue to indicate 
that such language is unworthy of a gentleman). Susi- 
sem ! 

(A retort which she obviously considers unanswerable. 

The Thr. V. (equal to the occasion). You 're another! 

His Comp. Oh, I say. Do drop it. You'll put her 
in the deuce of a rage! 

The Thr. V. (to the Princess). Ah, naughty girl! 
Amabolla-woggle-oppi! Susi-sem ! 

[He makes a pass at her with his stick. 

The Princess (seizing stick, and thrusting her contorted 
face close to his, while she bounds with every appearanc: 
of frenzy). Susi-sem! Susi-sem! 

[Her frenzy suddenly evaporates in a roar of delighted 
laughter. 

The Thr. V.’s Comp. You'll have the Chief down on 
you in a minute if you go on like this! 

The Thr. V. All right, my boy. She’s a lively old 
girl, but she knows exactly where to draw the line. 

[He continues his attentions until his Companion de- 
cides to **‘ wait for him outside.”’ 

The Exhibitor (suddenly, in dulcet tones). Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in giving you a short 
account of these interesting little people. They were 
brought over by Colonel Harrison from the Intuli Forest 
in Central Africa. In their native land they exist simply 
as animals. Wear no clothing; cultivate no land. Are 
subject to no authority but their own, and do no work 
They reach maturity and marry at the age of nine or 
ten, and have never been known to live longer than 
forty years. This very old one here (indicating the 
Chief, who preserves his air of apathetic indifference) 
is thirty-six. The one next to him thirty-three. The 
middle-aged man on ibe floor (pointing to a frivolous 
Pygmy who is now diverting himself by shooting paper 
pellets at the Spectators) nineteen. The old lady flirting 
over there in the corner (with a nuance of rebuke that 
is entirely wasted on the vivacious Princess) is thirty. 
The other lady, twenty-seven. Portraits of these little 
people one penny each. 

[He subsides as abruptly as he began. 

A Young Man (to his friend—a good-looking young 
fellow who is seated gravely on the floor beside the 
younger lady Pygmy, a fascinating little personage in a 
cowrte tiara, whose chocolate complezion is set off by a 
very broad flat pinkish nose). How much longer are you 
going to stay ? 

The Young Fellow. Just wait till I’ve got her to give 
me one of her bangles. I shan’t be long now. (He 
touches first the glass bracelet on her arm, and then his 
own chest, and nods at her persuasively.) You will, 
won't you? (She gives him a side-glance of indescribable 
coyness.) You give me this—as present—See? 

Pygmy Lady (who clearly does not see it at all). 
Ma-a! [She shakes her shaven head with decision. 

The Y. F. Oh, you can spare me one out of all that lot. 
Now, can’t you? 

[She giggles helplessly, and then turns her head and 
shields her eyes with one hand. 

His Friend. Now you have done it! She’s telling you 
to speak to her parents ! 

The Y. F. (taking the lady’s hands and pulling her to 
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THE GREAT WALL OF AUSTRALIA. 
Ouv Mormer Couxrmy. “DEARY ME! YOU’VE BEEN AND RAISED THE WALL SEVERAL FEET, 
I SHALL NEVER GET OVER IT.” 
Ausrraua. “THAT ’S ALL RIGHT, MOTHER. I’VE NOT FORGOTTEN YOU. I’VE_PUT AN EIGHT- 
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| INCH FOOT-STOOL THERE ON PURPOSE FOR YOU.” 
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“ POLICEMAN, THAT RUFFIAN TOOK MY WIFE'S ARM 
“ALL ricut, Sir. We’Lt SEARCH HIM AT THE STATION.” 








over, 

(They caper together in a kind of double shuffle, while | 
she exhibits her delight in her newly-acquired ac-| 
complishment by screams of laughter. 

The Princess (clapping her hands with just a suspicion 
of envious irony). Verri good ! Verri gor d! 

The Y. F. (to his erhausted partner). Let me fan you? 
You are a giddy little flapper, aren’t you? And now 
you ’re going to give me that bangle, eh? 

The Lady (coquettishly—but still with firmness). | 
Ma-a-a! 

The Exhibitor. As it is now close on eleven o'clock, 
ladies and gentlemen, I’m afraid I must ask you all to| 
leave. 

The Lady (to her partner without a trace of senti- 
ment). Hee-hee-hee ! Goo'bye ! 

The Y. F. (falling on one hnee and kissing her hand). | 
False gy-url! I see too late you were but ter-rifling with | 
me. No matter. I forgive ye. Farewell! 
[He leaves her in a condition of giggling mystification. | 

The other spectators withdraw gradually. The two | 
lady Pygmies bestow generous kisses on such for-| 
tunate female admirers as have attended sufficient | 
audiences to have earned the distinction. The 
Pygmy Chief appears to be pondering over the exces- | 
sive susceptibility of the British Public to the 


her feet). Come and dance while you're thinking it | 











charms of his countrywomen, in whom, though fine 
women enough in their way, he can see nothing 
whatever to make all that fuss about. But then 
these big white folk, though they have their uses in 
providing him with cigarettes, do seem to him to be 


rather lacking in intelligence. 7. a 








CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 

A crasuH like thunder petrified my brain 
Anon I reached our scullery, and there, 
Minus six teeth and nearly all her hai 

Lay our domestic treasure, Mary Jane 

Who, though undoubtedly in horrid pair 
Scented much compensation in the ai: 
And impudently asked was | aware 

How much a week I had to pay per sprain! 

Then, somewhat caustically, I admit 
In biting phrase s that were merum sal, 

I showed ‘twas not intelligent to use 
Explosive oil to clean the kitchen flu 

Alas! I found the flavour of my wit 

Was caviare to the General! 








“A big music store in Louisville has been burned out. The brigade 


played on the burning instruments for many hours 
Northern Daily Vail 


NERO’sS performance seems quite ordinary after this. 
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FRESH WORK FOR THE 
FRONTIERSMEN. is the danger to which great instru- 


Tut superb and une xampled | j}mentalists, adult and infantile, are 
heroism displayed by the Legion of ‘subjected at the hands of their 
| Frontiersmen in defending La Mizvo| frenzied female admirers. To pro- 
land her chiffon from the ardent! tect Paperewski and Kuseuik from 


example, an urgent peril which 





enth ism of the populace at the | being mobbed and possibly torn hair 
, nt Godiva procession at Coventry, | from hair—what nobler task could 
though reeorded in some of our|be assigned to Admiral Pocock’s 


ekly illustrated papers, has by no|intrepid cavaliers? It is true that 
tl ins met with the recognition that | they would probably have to be dis- 


it so richly deserves. The endurance, | mounted for the purpose; but we 
{ horsemal hip, and the gallantry believe that they are quite as firm 
hown by Ceneral Rocer Pocockx’s|on foot as in the saddle At any 
brigad during the engagement (of | rate, they mean to try ** PADER- 


1.4 Mito) have not so far been ac-| EWSKI,’ they cry, ‘* shall never be 
| knowledged by any of the Service| bald; we are here.’’ 
papers. The Special Military Corre- Another duty, Herculean no doubt 
por lent of The Times has preserved in the exertions involved, yet not im- 


a jealous silence. Even The Specta-| possible to a corps which flies to the 
tor has been a dumb dog Yet the|call of forlorn hopes, h ” been sug- 
| peru of the proce ssion were at least gested by the pe sition of ] rd Roes- 


equal to any faced by the Japanese |Bbery. Lord Rosrerery’s recent ut- 
| iring the siege of Port Arthur, and|terances have, it is well known, 
ithey were surmounted without a|expesed him to the relentless fury of | 
| erious casualty. his former colleagues. Mr. Luoyp- 
| Undeterred, howe ver, by the cool- | GEORGE is credibly reported to have 
) 





ne with which these efforts have said that he would never rest content 
been received—except by La Mito | till he saw Lord Roserrery'’s head 
herself, that gracious lady having! affixed to the Marble Arch. Lord 


presented each of her bodyguard with | Ripon is alleged to have indulged in 


a lock of hair from CLArKson's wigjeven more bloodcurdling threats. | 


© | ns , . ‘ 
the Legion has mapped out for | The Legion of Frontiersmen propose 
itself further tasks of self-sac rificing | at once to garrison the Durdans, or, 


zeal. Having mounted the mettle-|at any rate, camp out at Tattenham 


to the plough, it will never turn| aloof; but, a Primrose Legion shall 
back. The Frontiersmen have re-|ensure the safety of the ex-Premier. 
cently all been under Kentish fire,| Henceforth for some months to 
and not a man blenched during the} meet Lord Rosepery will be to meet 
ordeal Major Pocock and his spurred and 

Mr. Arnoip-Forster’s juggling} puttied sons of Anak. Mentmore, 


with the Volunteers or Mr. Hatpane’s | Dalmeny, jerkeley Square, the 
light way with the Militia now sig-| House of Lords, Naples—all will 
nify nothing. The Legion is with us.| know the Legion. The Legion will 
These perfectly disciplined centaurs,|infest all. No missile shall reach 
ready at a moment’s notice to eclipse|that honoured grey head without 
the prowess of the Light Brigade,| first running the gauntlet of the 
are at hand with protection in their| devoted Frontiersmen 

gallant hearts. Hitherto, with three Sut not peers alone go in peril of 
bright exceptions—the histori¢ ride} their lives in these troublous times 
to Brighton, the defence of Coventry, | Racing motorists, while travelling at 
nd the wild chase through the Hop ithe rate of 60 miles an hour and up- 





County—they have been denied an|wards on our country roads, are 
OPI pe inity to prove their mettle. constat tly liable to sudden death by 
1B now all is changed Their true | endeavouring to avoid children. The 
| career is beginning, and it behoves us| Legion of Frontiersmen has under- 
lto be very grateful. With Consols|taken the duty of patrolling the 
still sinking, with Mr. Wuyston| Brighton road and resolutely confin- 
| CouRCHILL sapping the foundations|ing all children indoors, except 
|}of our Empire, and Mr. Victor, between the hours of, say, 11 p.m 
| ¢ RAYSON collecting ammunition in and 5 a.m. After this coroners may 
hors ottle factory, it is simply|rest in peace: and what nobler task 
lal to abandon the irresistible, is there than to ensure the repose of 


ber spon forged for the defence of | coroners ‘ Motorists also may ** open 
| society by Field-Marshal Pocock. her out’’ without fear of being at 


lhe programme of the Legion is|any moment unseated and perhaps | 


vast fil | daring Nothing is too seriously injured, if not killed, by 
trivial for it: it protects all For collision with the body of a foolish 


’ . ' 
periodically convulses the metropolis 


cab-horse, and put its hand|Corner. The Primrose League holds | 


and dangerous child. In this con- 
text we may add that the Legion 
intends to provide a suitable escort 
(with inlet and canteen) to the 
stockbrokers during their annual walk 
to Brighton. 

At every important cricket-match 
in the future a strong detachment 
of Frontiersmen will be stationed to 
protect the pitch from the fury of 
the mob. It is still in every one’s 
memory how at Lord's, @ few short 
weeks ago, a crowd of cricket 
enthusiasts, baulked of their sport by 
ithe untimely activity of Jupiter 
Pluvius, disfigured the turf by way of 
compensation for their ill-spent six- 
pences. Well, nothing of the kind 
is ever likely to happen again; for 
the Legion will be there. You can’t 
play tricks with the Legion. It is 
their intention to camp out on the 
| boundaries (or frontiers) of the 
|ground and allow no one on it but 
|the umpires and the roller. Jolly 
Commodore RoGer Pocock will be 
there. 

And what reward do the gallant 
fellows ask for these services? No- 
thing. Only a paragraph here and 
there and the privilege of using any 
| piece of waste ground for a camp. 
Their greatest ambition is to be per- 
mitted to camp out in Leicester 
Square, with SHAKSPEARE (General- 
}issimo Pocock’s favourite author) in 
the midst. Surely this could be 
arranged. 








CHARIVARIA. 


In order not to offend the suscep- 
tibilities of the nations represented at 
the Peace Congress at the Hague 
the Moors are calling their struggle 
with the French ‘‘ a Holy War.”’ 

* * 
* 

Morocco is not the only country 
where stirring events have been hap- 
pening in the past week. Wiring 
from Marienbad on the 19th inst., 
Reuter flashed across the world the 
statement that on that very after- 
noon an English gentlgman, return- 
ing from a motor-car trip, had been 
labout to enter the Hétel Weimar, 
when an old lady who was sitting 
outside dropped a stick. The Eng- 
lish gentleman stooped down and 
| picked up the stick, which he handed 


to the lady, raising his hat. 
* * 





It is rumoured that the Republic 
/of Switzerland and two of the Balkan 
States sre about to signify formal 
| ac ceptance of the British proposals 
as to the exchange of naval secrets. 
+ * 

So many different nationalities are 

represented at the Socialist Congress 
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at Stuttgart that it is proposed that 
the Liederhalle, where the meetings 
take place, shall be re-named The 
Tower of BeBe. 

** 

British workmen are _ highly 
amused at Canada’s being described 
as ‘‘The Worker’s Paradise,’’ in 
view of the fact that in that country 
work is found for everyone. 

* * 
. * . . 7 

Mark Tapley is evidently in Wales 
just now. ‘‘ Too much wind and too 
little sunshine,’’ says a report from 
Aberystwyth, ‘‘have not helped to 
make the best of the holidays. 
Visitors, however, have enjoyed the 
spectacle of the rough seas.”’ 

* * 
: * 

A Consular report states that the 
teak industry in Siatmn is seriously 
handicapped by the incessant thefts 
of elephants, as many as ninety-nine 
having been stolen recently. How 
the thieves secrete the animals is 
something of a mystery, as the 
vatives of those parts have no 
pockets, but just wear loin-cloths. 

* * 

Whatever the pessimist may say 
we have certainly advanced in seme 
respects. A modern young lady who 
was offered one of Ov1pna’s novels by 
a librarian the other day refused it 
with the remark, ‘‘ Oh, no; her books 
are so goody-goody.”’ 

* * 

** No man,”’ says.a leading West- 
End physician, ‘‘ should marry a 
woman whom he cannot lift up with 
both arms above his head.’’ This 
new form of proposal should prove 
interesting, especially if the young 
lady is unaware of its significance 
when it is made. 

* * 

i . *x 

Socks of variegated colours are the 
latest fashion among men of the 
Smart Set. The idea is said to have 
been evolved by the Smart Set itself, 
and is thought to be a complete 
answer to those who accuse them of 
being brainless. 

* + 
“ol ° * . 
Should railways carry bicycles 
free ? asks Cycling. Why only 
bicycles? Surely the concession 
should also be granted to passengers. 
* * 

sh * . ‘ 

The fact that a Zoological Garden 
is about to be installed at Pekin by 
order of the Chinese Emperor leads 
to the rumour that His Masesty is 
now about to make experiments in 
constitutional government. 

* * 


* * 
We are pleased to hear that the 
attempt to cross the Channel which 
was to have been made by four City 


policemen has only been postponed. one must have it at all. 











® - ~ 
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Studio Caretaker (to Mias Vera, who ia “ goin; in strony for Art,” and has hired a skeleton 
for her anatomy studies). “ Lon! Miss—aRE WE REALLY AS THIN AS THAT INSIDE?” 








It is absolutely essential that the 
Force should practise the feat, for| ; 
there can be no doubt that the day * Ma. LLoyp-GEonGeE, President of 
will arrive when it will be necessary | the soard of rade, has accepted the 
to have constables on point duty in| !mvitation of the Manchester Cham- 
the Channel to maintain order among bers of ( ommerce to be their guesh 
the crowd of swimmers. at 4 banquet. Glasgow Evening 
+* Citizen. 
‘During the match at the Oval | 
between Surrey and Yorkshire,’’ says| “Those who have not yet seen one of the 
Truth, ‘‘ the authorities introduced | most charming little musical plays will have 
an innovation which might commend | 4 final opportunity to-night of visiting the 
itself to the very superior M.C.C. |!pewich Lyceum, where See-Ste tite eee 
There was heavy rain at luncheon | 7" 0°P* ® katie l 
time. ’* In these days of unruly |: bs atts 
‘‘ gates "’ this certainly does seem to| Likewise ‘‘ Addio’’ and “* Vale, 
be the best time to have the rain, if|if we might dare to express the 
| longing. 


‘*Coming Events...” 
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BOYCOTT OF THE SILLY 
SEASON. 
MEETING OF 
HOLDERS. 


Teumeuttvous ScENES. 


Hovwse- 


| 
| INDIGNATION 


Unper the auspices of the Pater- 
| familias League a crowded meeting 
was held on Monday last in the 

of Dulce 


pacious drawing-room 
toad, Toot- 


Domum, 





Magersfontein 
against the 


protest 
boycotting by newspaper editors of 


the Silly Season 1907. 


ng Serubs, to 


The Rev. Gus Berry * Pater 
familias ’’ 1897, "98, '99, “‘R etired | 
Publican "’ 1900, ‘Sweet Seven- 
te@n’’ ‘O11, °02, ‘*‘M.F.H.’’ °08.! 


Who Did” ‘04,| 

‘Lonely Widow ”’ 
06), having been unanimously elected 
to the chair, stood on it, and ad 
dressed the assembly. 


He was proud, he said, to speak 


4 Woman 
Widower "’ ‘05, 


before a meeting representative of 
the intellectual backbone of the 
country. (Cheers.) They were here 
to face the most serious crisis of the 
we—no less than a concerted at 
tempt to silence the great voice of 
the spinsters, curates, country 
rectors, and suburban householders 


Govern- 
organisers 


f the country, made by the 
ment, Ralst LI, the Moors, 
of Limerick competitions (tproar), 
the Esperantists, the weather (emo- 
tion), the donors of the Cullinan 
diamond, and the editors of Fleet 
Street (hoots). 

Miss SARAH 


Mittens (‘‘ Mother of 





Twelve ) rose to remind her audi- 
ence that ever since the discove ry of 
the original giant gooseb« rry she 
thought she could recognise — the 
venerable horticulturist who was the 
hero of that creat feat sitting near 
the cm il S( uttle 
Fifteen gentle men and _ three 
ladv } here TOSE and ] rved 
Tumult Order having becn| 
restored | 
Miss Annie Murr (“ Ex-pugilist ”’ 
be gged to take up the pre vious 
speaker's argument. Ever since the 
great discovery of the giant goose- 
berry, ever since that epoch-making 
discussion, ‘‘ Is Marriage a Failure ? 


indescribable 


enthusiasm) the prin- 
cipal columns of the daily Press had 
been during August and September 
devoted to the views of the intellec- 
t ial Sp ne (a more delicate word, she 
thought, than backbone) of the 
try on subjects of world-wide import- 
ance. Why had this right been 
denied them this year? It was be- 
cause the tyrants to whom reference 
had been made were 
allowing the intellectual 


coun 








spine 


should 


terrified of | ; 


further to 
tion of the 


express itself. (Applica- 
3-minute closure.) 


Major Hy. Topper (* Soffra- 
gette’’) pointed out that editors 


would plead pressure of space on 
their columns. Well, they knew 
what editors were. (Uproar, in 


which a ‘* Standard”’ reporter was 
nearly torn to death.) But how 
came that pressure? Was it merely 


that Rarsuui should have 
Kaid MacLeAN simultane- 


coincidence 
capt ured 


lously with an August sitting of the 
| Commons ? Or that in the 
j}ronth the 


same 
bombardment of Casa 
Blanca should have been arranged 
“ said arranged—(‘* Hear, hear ’’) 
w that so powerfully scented a her- 
ring as the Limerick competitions 
have been drawn across the 
writing-tables of the intellectual ver- 
tebrae (applause) of the country: 
Well, if this was coincidence all he 
could say was—well, he hardly knew 
what he could say. (Cheers.) 
Reading from notes made on the 
counterfoils of sixpenny  postal- 
orders, the Rev. Septimus Pvau 
(‘‘ Pretty Poll’’ ’05, ‘‘ Gentleman 
Jack ’’ "06) said he was an old parson 
of Tring, Who proposals quite helpful 
would, bring. (Peremptorily ordered 
by the Chair to resume his seat.) 
Prolonged applause greeted the 
rising of Miss Martna Tipper (‘‘ Har- 
rovian ’’ 1896-1902, ‘‘ Etonian '’ 1903- 
1906). Another body, she said, in 


addition to those named, had been 
made a party to this disgraceful 
combine. She referred to the Inter- 
national Congress of School Hygiene 


It had given editors the excuse for 
saying that the public were tired of 
school subjects. That was a cruel 
blow to thousands of old women and 
old men. (Emotion.) 

Everybody having spoken twice, 
sub-committees were formed for the 
following purposes : 

(a) a. steal the Cullinan diamond. 

To sandbag editors of papers 
jrunning Limerick competitions. 
To kidnap Ratsvtt. 

id) To blow up any congress that 
might during the month. 

Mr. Lance Boyue, L.S.A. 

(‘‘M.D."’), having pointed out that 
Sahl these enterprises be success- 
fully carried out they would of them- 
selves supply even more news than is 
at present filling the papers, the 
meeting went into hysterics and dis- 
solved. 


assemble 





The Australian Tariff Wall. 
Tuus spake the Dutiful Daughter, 
Framing her Tariff Bill: 

Blood may be thicker than Water, 
But Bricks are thicker still.’’ 





THE SEAMY SIDE OF ARCADY. 


I saw you when the tide was in, 
Poltrepen, by the Cornish sea; 
Like quantities of local tin 
The waves were soldered round 
your quay; 
air was bright, 
green, 
The balmy cove was all serene. 
thought, 


The the cliffs were 


‘‘Thrice happy tars,’’ I 
** who get 
Their ozone thus absurdly cheap, 
And stand, with trousers wringing 
wet 
From toil upon the furrowed deep, 
Untouched by urban doubt or fear, 
Expectorating on the pier!” 
I saw you when the tide was low, 
Poltrepen, and a quick sea-change 
Had turned you into something—oh ! 
How marvellously rich and strange 
Like forest paths when leaves are 
spilt, 
Or gingerbread without the gilt. 
Forgotten was the balmy blue; 
The tactless ebb no longer hid 
A poignant exhalation due 
To pieces of departed squid; 
And wakened from their mortal hush 
Remains of herrings wrapped in 
slush. 

Lost was the low of kine, above 
That haven underneath the hill, 
In sounds I had not learned to love, 
That made me feel extremely ill; 
It takes nerve to stand the 

squish 
Of hob-nailed boots on heads of fish. 
Alas! Poltrepen, that a nook 
So picturesque at 1.0 P.M. 

Should lose at 6.0 its cheerful look ; 
Alas (to make the usual mem.) 
That charming coigns of mirth and 

light 
So seldom have their drainage right. 


some 








One often hears of the Power of 
the Press, but it is only now and 
then that one gets a glimpse into the 


extraordinary influence which is 
wielded by the editor of any well- 
known journal. The Ozford Times, 


for instanee, glancing at Domestic 

Economy, advises as follows: 
‘To make newly-baked bread 

keep a loaf till it is two days old.” 


digestible, 


And now in thousands of homes 
this remedy, so simple and yet so 
complete, is adopted daily. 


Biergarten or Bear-garden ? 
“Tris evening the English sec- 
tion were entertaining the delegates 
to a ‘ bear evening,’ which was made 
the occasion of a great ovation in 
favour of Mr. Que.cu.’’—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 
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THE GROUSE-DRIVING SEASON. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


First Keeper. “ Wat vo You THINK 0’ THESE FOLK, Duncan?” 


Second Keeper. “ Jist NAETHING AT ALL. IF YIN 0’ THEM'S NO E 
MY DOG OFF HIS LEGS LOOKIN’ FOR BIRDS HE'S NEVER TOUCHED AT ALL!” 








You recollect last August by the sea 

When, Puy.uis, we essayed to pledge our true love 
During a game of tennis after tea— 

Soft service only—and you triumphed 2—0? 
“* Dearest, be mine,’’ I muttered o'er the net, 

And you made answer, ‘* Yes, with all my soul, Bitt.”’ 
August is here again, but who could fret 

For love deferred, when carping at his coal-bill? 


Warmed by the Gulf-stream! Is there on the roll 
Of bracing esplanades that Neptune washes 
One where an invalid is wise to stroll 
Without his respirator and goloshes? 
No,—and I doubt if heat-waves from the West 
Would penetrate the wound where Cupid's bolt is, 
In one who wears by day his winter vest, 
And nightly slumbers in a linseed poultice. 


} 


XPLAININ' HOW HIE AM TO MISS THEM, THE ITIIER 


THE POLE SPA. 


Meanwhile they tell me that in Arctic snows, 
Where travellers rave at the superb Aurora, 


And find the cleanly aspect of the floes 
A compensation for defective flora 


| There—or in further tracts as yet untrod, 
b 


Save by the heroes of our boyhood's 
The mercury remains at 90-odd, 


And great white bears are clamouring for cock 


There let us fly, my Puyuuis, on a sled, 


With tins of patent cocoa, and if ther 


Serener hydropathic hoists its head 
Along a last and loveliest Riviera, 
Retie with tears the amatory knot; 
Do the romantic neighbourhood with 
And sip the sparkling waters in a spot 
That really does possess a summer sec 
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Lady (age aeven’. “ How mvucH IS THAT, PLEASE?” 


ler (age nine How MUCH HAS YOUR MOTHER GIVEN YOU TO SPEND?’ 








i oR ny ae tae 
HINTS TO GENERAL READERS. |°". 2 minute! should suffice, with 
out your seizing the lower corners of 
WHen reading a friend’s humorous] the paper. 
contribution in a paper, do so At the Club show your varied taste 
quickly and in silence; then have a|in literature by securing half-a-dozen 
paroxysm of mirth at some para rraph of the most popular weeklies. R>- 
farther on tire with these to a large chair, like a 
Having had a paper handed you for| dog with bones to his kennel. 
the pur} of reading a special para- | If you find yourself dozing over a 
graph, retain it to see if there are not periodical, clasp it firmly to you. It 


other paragraphs of equal or surpass-/ will thus not only k ep you warm 


} tere 


while you sleep, but be there for you 
In the train, when facing someone} when you wake. 


with an open paper, lean forward Should a friend lend you an Edi- 
und read the side presented to you.|tion-de-luxe, reserve it for break- 
Should the owner show signs of) fast reading. You can then generall 
turning t before you are ready,|find your place from the last coffee- 
a polite remonstrance, couched in the| stain or grease-mark, and don’t have 
words, ‘‘ Steady there! ’’ or ‘‘ Hold| to thumb it so much in turning over 





Never be so lost in your book thai 
you are oblivious to general conversa- 
tion. Break in now and then with 
a ‘‘ What ’s that? ’”’ or ‘‘ Who’s that 
you 're talking about? ’’ just to show 
that you are not selfishly absorbed in 
your own pursuits. 

At a bookstall stand with youre 
stick or umbrella protruding hori- 
zontally while you sample the newest 
weeklies before you. Borrow the 
attendant’s knife for the uncut 
pages; or, if too independent, rip 
them with an old envelope, or your 
finger. 

Don’t read immediately after a 
meal. Hand the bill to your friend 





SOLACE. 

Dear JOHN, you say it moves your ire 
To find from observation 

That public platitudes acquire 
A private application ; 

And what a man despised in youth 
As but a pointless maxim 

Becomes a penetrating truth 
Whenever age attacks him. 


“Time flies? Well, let the begga: 


fly : 
That ’s what his wings are ther 
for. 
My limbs are strong, my hopes are 
high, : 


And that is all I care for. 

Time flics? A silly saw,’’ you said, 
But now you understand it, 

For Time keeps forging on ahead, 
And you (and I) are stranded. 


** Once only are we young? Agreed.”’ 
You smiled in comprehension, 
And gave your little ‘‘once’’ at 
need 
An infinite extension. 
But now the limit reappears, 
And, while your pace grows hotter, 
Adown the hateful hill of years 
Reluctantly you totter. 


And so, all through, our youth 
eludes 
The wisdom of the ages, 
Those trite and ancient platitudes 
Of prophets and of sages. 
It lifts us up and bears us on; 
No mortal power stops us, 
Until at last, my faithful Jonny, 
It flies away and drops us. 


We will not grieve: our breast 
indues 
The mantle of its virtue. 
The loss of joys you couldn’t use 
May vex but cannot hurt you. 
Our life may be a fading star, 
Our hearts grow daily colder; 
Yet know 1 cheerful men who are 
Considerably older. 





R. C. I. 
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REAPING THE BENEFIT. 


Artuur Batrour (late tenant). “NEVER THOUGHT YOU'D HAVE GATHERED THAT 





SAVING MACHINE 





YOU SO KINDLY LEFT BEHIND.” 








BIG CROP 8O ! 


“ C.-B.” (present tenant). “MY DEAR SIR, I OWE IT ALL TO YOU AND THE ADMIRABLE LABOUR | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


House, of Lords, Monday, August 
19.—There is nothing really blood- 
thirsty in the nature of the states- 
man long known in the Commons as 
Sr. Micnaet anp ALL ANGELS, now 
Viscount St. Atpwyn. (Still sticks 
to the saintly appellation, you see.) 
But there is a certain measure of 
provocation which stirs hot blood in 
the mildest breast. 

House profoundly struck by little 
incident happening in debate on 
English Small Holdings Bill. Pro- 
ceeded throughout on that high 
level that marks discussion in the 
Lords when it is directed upon 
a purely business topic. Had 
apparently closed when St. ALDWyN 
was discovered standing at the 
Table. It was C.-B. who was re- 
sponsible for the interposition. Has 
been ‘‘saying things’’ about the 
Lords, threatening them with what 
would happen if they dared to throw 
out or mutilate Small Holdings Biii. 

‘* I wish,’’ said St. Atpwyn, “‘ the 
forms of our Constitution permitted 
the Prime Minister to be present 
this evening.’’ 

There was something about the 


unconscious gesture of turning up his | 
cuffs, the squaring of the shoulders, 
the clenching of fists, not entirely in 
keeping with the saintly denomina- 
tion of the speaker. 
turned to 


Noble Lords in- 


stinctively survey the 





WovLD LIKE A FEW worDs WITH THE Prime 
MINISTER. 


(Viscount St. Aldw-n.) 








Loxe Joun Takes THE “ Bapy” ovr. 
(Mr. J-hn O'C-nn-r and Viscount T-rn-r.) 


space before the Throne, where, had 
he pleased to avail himself of his 
privilege as Privy Councillor, the 
Premiek might have stood. But 
C.-B. wasn’t born yesterday. There 
is about him an innocency of coun- 
tenance, a simplicity of manner, a 
general air of benevolence, that in- 
vite the attention of the unscrupu- 
lous. He is just the man who, as 
he took his walks abroad, would pre- 
sent irresistible attraction to the 
practitioner of what is called the con- 
fidence trick. But the enterprising 
expert would speedily realise the 
error of his preliminary calculation. 
House of Lords the last place 
C.-B. likely to be seen in just now. 
Sr. Atpwyn’s aspiration unfulfilled. 
With a last hopeless look round— 
peradventure he might be lurking in 


the pens provided for ordinary Mem. | 


bers of the other House—he turned 
down his cuffs, resumed his seat, re- 
lapsed into ordinary aspect of law- 
abiding Viscount. 

Business donc.—Lords read Eng- 
lish Small Holdings Bill a second 
time without division. 

House of Commons, Tuesday. 
Sark says Basy Turnovur has re- 


ceived communication from the 
Scots Greys, now stationed at Tid- 
worth, which affords pleasing evi- 
dence that gratitude is not dead in 
the human breast. They offer to 
send up a detachment to guard his 
|perambulator in its journeys to and 
|from the House. As daily reports in 
jnewspapers show, the noble Vis- 
| count, his soul seared by contempla- 
tion of the gallant Dragoons trotting 
three times daily over the five miles 
that separate Tidworth from Bulford, 
has been incessant in appeals to War 
| Minister to alleviate their condition. 
| Hearing of Jonn O’Connor’s attack 
last night on their benefactor, 
anxious to protect him against per- 
sonal violence, they offer this guard, 
composed of men who, as nearly as 
resources of regiment permit, come 
up to Loxe Jonn’s standard of 
6 feet 44 inches. 

Deplorable event leading up to this 
happened in dead of last night's 
sitting. Things looking dull on third 
reading of Appropriation Bill, Lone 
Joun, ever anxious to oblige, pro- 
posed to vary them by discours- 
ing at length on the subject of 
the arterial drainage of Ireland. 
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Denci. 


THE Front Orrosition 


A WINDFALL FOR 


A study of the ilmost frenzied delight with which certain distinguished gentle men received | 
1 naive admission of the Prime Minister's that “tactics” had some part in the political 
ampaign against the Lords Such things ars of course unheard of in “ another place.’’) 
Bary Turnour, wide awake in his] Unionists present broke into agonised | 
eat above the Gangway, audiblyjery of ‘Oh! Oh!’’ Deputy SPEAKER 
niggered Lona Joun, sweetest-|insisted on withdrawal of the impu- 
tempered, most pleasant-mannered|/dent puppy. Lone Jonn sat unre- 
of men, couldn't stand that. Had|sponsive. At length, on personal in- 
the advantage of Sr. ALpwyn i /tervention of Wuiretey, a practical 
the Viseount’s reference to C.-B.|man who wanted to get on with 
nasmuch as the cbject of his kindly} business, he withdrew the phrase, 


thought was actually in House. | punctiliously explaining that the con- 
“1f.”’ he said, ‘‘ the noble lord|ecossion was made ‘ entirely out of 

were outside the prec incts he should respect for you, Mr. Deputy 

eceive the treatment his inane con-| SpEAKER.’’ 

luct deserves.’”’ Business done.—On resumption of 


From his monumental height! sitting Scottish Land Values 
Lona Joun regarded our youngest| carried over report stage. The Lords 


Member with a look dark enough to|read Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill a 


make a grown-up tremble. What | second time by 111 votes to 79. 
f he strode across the Gangway, Wednesday, 8 A.M. Evicted 
tucked him under his left arm, Tenants Bill back from the Lords. 


to consider their 
These numerous and 


House _ invitéd 
Amendments. 


ried him outside, and proceeded to} 
viminister reproof with his right fist 


car- | 


Basy Turnovur, jumping” up,|/serious in import. When moved in 
claimed protection of Chair against | other place were stoutly resisted by 
what he described as “ practically alCrEWE: but what was he and the 


Deputy | Ministerial following 


Speaker mildly remarked he thought | many? 


threat of personal violence.”’ among so 


no such intention was suggested.|sions that displayed hopeless weak- 
LonG Joun not disposed to skulk|ness of numbers was content with 
behind the Chair verbal protest. 

“If I had him outside,”’ he grimly ‘Yes, Topsy, dear boy,’ he said, 


remarked, “‘ I would treat his obser-|talking the matter over afterwards, 


vations not as those of a noble lord|‘‘ I 

but as those of an impudent puppy.” |do. You remember the story about | 
\ nice distinction this. In broad|the old sailor with a wocden leg. 

daylight Members might have been| Asked by a sympathetic day tripper 


disposed .to consider it from various , how he came to lose it, he mentioned 


points of view. As it was, the few a shark. 








Bill | 


After taking one or two divi-| 





“And what did you do, 


when the shark seized your leg?’ 
said the interested visitor. ‘I just 
let him have it,’ answered the 
honest tar. ‘I knew it was no use 
disputing with a shark.’ Of course i 
don’t mean to carry the simile too 
far. But you will see that the 
story has some application to my 
position in charge of the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill in Committee.’’ 

Bill reached in Commons at half- 


past three this morning. Stuck 
at it till 8 o'clock. Work finished, 


gaing off home. Back again 2.45 this 
afternoon. 

Business 
through continuous 
hours. 

Thursday.—During the Session the 
snow has with marked persistence 
drifted over Paince Artnur’s head, 
changing the colour of the locks of 
yester-year. But he is ruddy and 
bright in countenance; looks ex- 
tremely fit after seven months’ hard 
labour at Westminster. Reclining 
on small of his back on the almost 
empty Front Opposition Bench, he 
is just now mentally reviewing the 
Session, thinking of what it has 
brought him of good or evil. 

Too modest to recognise that, on 
the whole, it has been for him per- 
sonally a successful campaign. He 
has recaptured the position of predo- 
minance imperilled, for a while lost, 
in the new Parliament. There had 
come in with a rush a throng of men 
who knew not Artuur, had no sym- 
pathy with his pretty ways. They 
have now been educated; submit to 
his fascination with the docility of 
long trained Parliaments that suc- 
ceeded each other under his Leader- 
ship. 

Throughout, as happened in the 


lot, 
17 


done.—Quite a 
sitting 


of 


| final sessions of last Parliament, 
his most embarrassing foes have 
| been those of his own household. 


| Even at beginning of current Session 
'there was incipient mutiny in the 


thinned ranks; murmurs _ that 
i‘* Artnur will never do;”’ com- 


] . . . . 
| plaints that in spite of verbal fencing 
jhe remained unsound on subject of 


Tariff Reform. 
Since the controversy was started 
thousands of speeches have been 


|made, numberless editorial columns 


have been written, derisive of, re- 
monstrant with. Prixce ARTHUR'S 
methods of contributing to it. Years 
ago NewmMay, all unconscious of the 


think it was the best thing to| future, described them in a phrase 


that for precision and picturesqueness 
exceeds all lengthier commentaries. 
Writing at a critical time in Church 
history of the Anglican Bishops, he 
described them as “‘ steering between 
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the Seylla of Aye and the Charybdis 
of Nay, through the channel of No- 
meaning.”’ 

Can’t beat that <s crystallizing de- 
scription of Prince Artuur’s atti- 
tude on Tariff Reform question. 

Once this Session fresh attempt 
made to force the wary Leader's 
hand. Notice of motion raising the 
question was given by a colleague on 
Front Bench. Good Tariff Reformers 


gleefully rubbed their palms to- 
gether. 

| ‘*Now we’ve got Him,’’ they 
|said. ‘‘ With all his skill and prac- 
tice he can’t dodge LyTTEeLtTon’s 








motion.”’ 

After all they didn’t know their 
Prince Artuur. He spoke for an 
hour, his voice and manner suggest- 
ing that he was consumed by right- 
eous indignation about something or 
other. What it was exactly his audi- 
ence, like little Peterkin’s mentor dis- 
coursing on another historical con- 
flict, “‘could not well make out.’’ 
Certainly when he sat down he was 
no further committed to Tariff Re- 
form than when he rose with assumed 
intent finally to declare himself. 


Exceedingly clever but nothing 
new. Repetition of physical or in- 


tellectual feat, however smart, palls 
on repetition. Still there is satisfac- 
tion in having onee more run the 
gauntlet unscathed; more still in 
knowing that the Session is practi- 
cally over, and through the long re- 
cess no one will expect him to make 
a speech about Tariff Reform. 
Business done.—Winding it up. 





THE BUCK-EYED VIEW. 

[Being a free versified paraphrase of the 
impressions of the “ Buck-eye Daisies,” the 
batch of “ prize girls” from Ohio who lately 
v.sited Europe.—-Vide “Daily Telegraph,” 
Auquet 22 ] 
l'resu returned from ancient Yurrop, 

The delightful Buck-eye Daisies 
Have recorded their impressions 

In illuminating phrases. 


They have seen, these maids en- 
trancing, 

Sights that set their putes dancing, 

Spires and palaces galore, 

Statues, pictures by the score— 

Trrman, Micnaret, ANGELO— 

But they never saw, O no! 

Any sight or any show 

Half as great as Ohio; 

Anything so fine and frank 

As the manhood of the Yank. 


Somewhat chary in their praises 
Are the breezy Buck-eye Daisies. 
They declare, in tones emphatic, 
Germans are “‘ too automatic,”’ 





Shopman (to undecided ecnstomer come to purchase a dog-trough 


witu ‘DoG’ PAINTED on IT, Mapam?” 


Customer. “ N-wo. You SEE, THE DOG (CAN'T READ, AND MY HUSBAND DOESN'T DRINK WaTER!” 








= Tver Ce TIN ee 


“WovuLpD YOU LIKE ONE 








And the chivalrous Parisian, 
Though he dwells in fields Elysian, 
In their free-and-easy way 

They pronounce a “‘ popinjay.”’ 
Clumsy to the Buck-eye view 

Is the Englishwoman’s shoe. 
And, although they have confessed 
Her complexion is the best, 
Unrelentingly they add 

That her style in dress is bad. 


Unexpected are the phases 

Of the gentle Buck-eye Daisies. 
How a maiden Transatlantic 
Can be so insane and frantic 
As to wed a titled gent 

Of Eurdpean descent 

This prodigiously amazes 
Patriotic Buck-eye Daisies. 
Yet, though liberal of blame, 


We adore you all the same; 
For, delightful to relate, 


You have been alleged to state 
That ‘‘ The Englishman is great. 
And for this, O Buck-eye Daisies, 
We forgive you all your phrases. 





| « Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

| The saddest are these ‘It might 
have been,’” 

| ‘*In the first semi-final Messrs. 

|H. and R. passed the winning post 


| together, when the latter turned 
turtle, and but for the untimely 


ioe of two clubmates, he might 


have been drowned.’’—Sportsman. 


“The bride and bridegroom were the re 
| cipients of a large number of parents, which 


| were both handsome and useful.” Leytonstone 
| Express 
CERTAINLY on such an occasion 


everybody seems ready enough with 
parental advice. 
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THE KISS AND THE CURSE. 
At the Temple of Apollo (Lord of 
Light) a rather fatuous trifle, called 
The Three Kisses, and described as a 
‘ Musical Production,’’ was redeemed 
by the quiet humour and delightful 
personality of Miss Ernet Irvine. 
in the part of that merry widow, the 
‘ontessa di Ravogli (here pronounced 
Ravoli), she entertained with great 
ivishness in her villa at Sorrento. 
so large-hearted, indeed, was her 
jumanity that she allowed just 
iny orange-girl and fisherman of 
his charming watering-place to have 
he free run of her house, and in the 
ase of the women to stay the night. 
Nevertheless, her duties of hostess 
at very lightly upon her, and she 
und time for a dainty exhibition of 
jink hose and an extremely clever im- 
personation of Madame Zancic. Her 
juiet ease of manner served as a foil 
for the strenuous buffooneries of Mr. 
Watter Passmore as a local dotard, 
ind Mr. Aurrep Le Fre as ‘ The 
lourist’s Friend ’’ and general fac- 
ytum. 
Apart from the Zancia_ imita- 
ion there was not much to rive 
he diaphragm, though there was 


iumour in the Bold Conspirators’ | 


Juintet, in which Mr. Wutuie 
WARDE was di lightfully improbable, 
und Mr. Wittiam PRINGLE very hap- 
vily illustrated the limited relaxation 
ermnissible to the dignity of a Con- 
Even so, the song 
ompared unfavourably with ‘* The 
Bogey Man” of the old Leslie days. 

Mr. Passmore’s glistening face was 
sufficient testimony to his energetic 
methods, and I understand from the 
ritics that if he is only given time 
he will extract a wealth of humour 
from his part. Meanwhile a flatter- 
ing audience was content to be 
tickled by dialogue of this sort: 

A. You'll get a decree nisi. 

B. | ll give you a nice eye. 

Mr. TaLpor’s attractive music was 
wasted on the book, whose plot was 
thin to the point of emaciation. It 
seems that in Sorrento (where much 
lse occurs that is unusual) there is 
i floating family tradition that en- 
gaged couples may not kiss more 
han twice before marriage. For the 
Italian temperament, and so near 
Vesuvius too, the figure strikes one 
is inadequate. Still, there it was, 
ind when you broke the rule a curse 
‘ame on you, and your smack (if you 
were a fisherman) instantly foun- 
lered. But there was a charm to stay 
the curse, and it resided in a certain 
snuff-box. Unfortunately this talis- 
man had been taken out of the coun- 
try (contrary to the Italian law about 


essa’s footman. 








works of art), and had disappeared in 
London. It was a vague address, 
but we know of what stuff this brave 
Sorrento fisherfolk (and _particu- 
larly Mr. Watter Hyper) is made; 
and nobody was surprised when at a 
moment’s notice he set off to Eng- 
land to retrieve the treasure. Ulti- 





Signor Pimpenello . Mr. WatveR Passmore. 
Ghi-Ghi . - Mr. Witte Warpe. 


mately, by doubling back on his 
traces, he overtakes it in the posses- 
sion of a Wimpole Street physician, 
who happens to be on a visit (like 
most other people) at the Villa 
Ravogli. A great piece of luck, for 
if he had been two seconds later the 
final curtain would have cut off his 


pursuit. 
There was a pretty girl in the 
chorus. O. 8. 


—__———— 





JIGGERNAUT. 


I noticep that Jones was looking 
pale and worn when I met him, and 
we went into a tea-shop to chat. 

** What is it?’’ I asked. 

““T am developing a sixth sense,’’ 
he answered, with a shocking laugh, 
‘something never before owned by 
Man. I live at a corner which has 
been selected as a stopping and 
starting place by motor-buses of 
several denominations; my bedroom, 
moreover, overlooks the road by 
which an entire line of them pounds 
its homeward way from Ultima Thule 
all night long. Talk of the acuteness 
that the senses of the wild Indian 
achieve! Nothing at all, my dear 
Sir, to what the civilized Londoner 
is having thrust upon him. I tell 
you I can already distinguish a Van- 
guard from a Union-Jack at fifty 





yards without looking out of my 
window.”’ 

“You ought to go for a sea-voy- 
age,’’ I said, much pained, for I had 
always regarded Jones as a truthful 
person. Then I beckoned to the 
buxom waitress. 

The floor of the shop began to 
tremble slightly. Jones shut his 
eyes. “Don’t tell me—let me 
guess! ’’ he cried childishly. 

“No,’’ he said, listening intently 
—the shaking increasing in violence 
every moment, ‘* this isn’t a General 
—it isn’t a bus at all. It’s a heavy 
goods van with six cylinders.”’ 

At this the vibration suddenly 
ceased. The waitress had reached 
our table and was in repose. 





AESOP ON TOUR. 

A YOUTHFUL Stage-player, approach- 
ing the front-door of the eminent 
Dentist between whose daughter and 
himself a marriage had been arranged, 
was surprised to see issuing there- 
from the elderly Actor - manager 
whose understudy he was. The regu- 
larity and robustness of his Chief’s 
Performances had long been a griev- 
ance to him, since thereby the Oppor- 
tunity that was to bring him fame 
and fortune and _ incidentally his 
affianced bride was indefinitely post- 
poned; but he had always dissembled 
his Annoyance, and it was not any 
inkling thereof which accounted for 
the great man greeting him with a 
mere Grunt, as the first-named strode 
down the steps with his Pocket- 
handkerchief pressed tightly against 
his mouth. And pondering these 
things the Understudy entered the 
house and, undeterred by the novel 
contents of the magazines for the 
year before last in the waiting- 
room, pressed steadily forward to 
the innermost sanctuary of the 
Dentist. And finding it empty he 
searched it until he espied a small 
square Box, in the superscription 
whereof appeared the name of the 
Actor-manager aforesaid; and pounc- 
ing upon it he endeavoured to secrete 
it in his coat-tail pocket. ‘‘ Aha! ’’ he 
exclaimed many times over, rattling 
the contents of the box horribly, 
“curfew shall not ring to-night! ”’ 
And, the daughter of the house run- 
ning in at that moment, he embraced 
her, even in the presence of the 
Chair; and, showing her what he had 
found, he told her gleefully whose 
they were. ‘‘ Yes, I know,”’ said the 
damsel; ‘‘ Papa ’s been busy all the 
morning fixing him up with a tem- 
porary set.” 

Mora: Il y en a toujours les 
autres. 
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BRUCE him, and there was always the|temptible. I don’t even know why 

: . chance of finding me out. Perhaps |he wants to rub his knees together 

A Snort Stupy or A Great Lire. /he came straight up the hot-water |so violently. Is it merely a nervous 
Bruce is a cricket. When I am|pipe—Excelsior! spasmodic twitching? Oh no, it 
lying awake o’ nights, thinking of all| I like the picture of him coming|cannot be that. It may be with the | 
the wonderful things I am going to|up the hot-water pipe. Probably he |}others, but not with Bruce. But | 











do on the morrow, Bruce is on his|had others with him. They would |/if he does it deliberately, does he | 

back, somewhere behind the boiler, | take up position on the first three | never get tired? Do his knees never | 

singing to himself. | floors. wear out? When does he take! 
Looking back on the days when I ‘** Hallo, wherever are you off to? ’” | nourishment ? 

first knew him, it seems strange to| they would say to Bruce, as they sat] That brings me to another point. | 


reflect that there was a time when | down and began to rosin their knees. | What does Bruce eat? He might | 
I almost wanted to kill him. That' ‘‘ How do you know there isn’t} possibly tap the boiler for hot water 
was before I understood that Se ee ees now and then, but how does 
he was really quite out of he manage for food? Is his 
reach behind the boiler. The \diet animal, vegetable,’ or 
first night (how absurd it mineral? Mineral, it would 
sounds now) I got out of bed jappear.... ’ 
with a slipper, tracked him It is twelve o'clock. I have 
three times round the room, ‘had a hard day's work, and I 
and returned to bed very cold am tired. There is no noise 
and mystified. The next day ; save from the direction of the 
I spoke to the housekeeper |boiler. As I lie awake, my | 
about it, and learnt that 1 thoughts are with Bruce. He 
should never be able to get has abandoned his whole soul 
the slipper on to him properly. to his song. For one moment, 

On that night he sang more it is true, I am tempted to 
loudly than ever; the way he isay, ‘‘Confound the beast, | 
| 
| 











kept the note was wonderful. why won't he let me go to 
I decided to call him Bruce sleep? ”’ But then I think 
and, as he and the boiler were | of his noble unselfish life. I 
fixtures, to make the best of think of his unceasing labour 
him. Even so I did not love} land of his love for music. | 
him. The intrinsic merits |And I reeall, too, how in the! 
of his song were few—the posi- | |face of disappointments which | 
tion from which he gave it| | vould have soured and em- | 
argued a want of confidence in | | bittered the life of another, he | 
his powers. | jhas remained cheerful. For 

And then I made a wonder- | while hustlers have sung 
ful discovery. I was told by | hymns in praise of the bee, 
a man who knew a little more | and have recommended the | 
about crickets than 1 did that | sluggard to the ant, no one 
Bruce did not sing in the| has yet done justice to the 
ordinary sense of the word, | tireless life of the cricket... . 
but that the chirping noise | Bruce, I raise the water 
characteristic of him he made bottle to you. More power to 
by rubbing his knees together. |your knees! A A. 
And the same with  grass- | 
hoppers. 

Now I invite you to con-} 
sider what this really means. 
There is a heroism about this | the Tsar of Russia is like to 
that is truly wonderful. Pic- | become historic. One of the 
ture to yourself a hot August ECLIPSED. |results of it is announced by 
night; on the one hand, my- 
self in bed dropping comfort. !—— “Germany would be disposed to 
ably off into a peaceful slumber—on | another floor?’’ Bruce would answer. | advance 250 marks to Russa, on condition 











Tue midnight meeting of 
the Emperor of Germany and 





' 
iw vy > > ne ‘ . 
AgRecest Street Sropy IN THE BLACK Season. The Telegraph as follows : 


the other hand, Bruce behind the|‘* Anyhow, I’m going to see.”’ | that the total amount was applied to the con 
: ; . . oT ’ ; ‘ san ‘a wees ” 

boiler vigorously rubbing his knees | Don’t be an ass. It’s warm| *tructiomof war vessels in German shipyards 

together. The contrast is a_ ter-| enough here for anybody.”’ And now all the Tsar has to do is to 


rible one. I don’t know, but I| ‘‘ No, I think I'll just go on a bit. think of a good last line, and the 
should think that Bruce must be a| There 's a chap up here who ’s never| "4tional credit will be restored. 


Socialist by now. heard ‘ Bluebell.’ ’’ : 
Of course I want to know two| Perhaps, though, Bruce was born Literary Candour. 
things. First, how did Bruce get| behind the boiler. I should be sorry). How authors may supplement 
behind the boiler; secondly, why|to think that. I don’t like the idea| their professional incomes : 
does he rub his knees together ?| of him taking advantage of the ac-|,.“ The fullest, and in many respects the best 


There are seventy-two steps up to|cidents of birth in this way. I prefer | biography. R.. oo a ae the —_ " 
2G 4 . . ° 7 . oe 2 f » the authors, 
my rooms; if he came by the stairs|to regard him as a self-made cricket. | many of which have never been seen since.” 


it was a long and tiring journey for| My knowledge of Bruce is con-| Sotheran’s Catalogue. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr. Puneh’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Folk Afield (Meraven), by Epen Patipotts, 
is a bougq iet of exotic specimens, taken from peasant life 
mn the edges of the Mediterranean and other seas of the 
South. The author has studied the vegetation of the 
Riviera with great particularity, and is eloquent, in the 

he knows so well, over the lights and shades that 


dapple its terraced hills. jut to read the heart of its 


ple something more is needed than a botanical eye; 


ind Mr. Pur.rorrs, who is always at home among his 
folk of Dartmoor, does not here impose himself as any- 
r better than an intelligent traveller with a pleasant 
ppt iation of externals. MAUPASSANT is his model; 
he misses the subtlety of the Master's art, his flair 
the right situation on which to build the short story. 
Cher ] too much of crude, elemental emotion, 
lousy and passion and the lust for blood, in these toy- 
lies & trois, and 


I 


\‘‘ Ah!’’ you say, 
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you say. ‘* Nobody could believe in him. Men aren't 
like that.’’ On the other hand the heroine of the book, 
Mark's mother, is just a good and lovable woman. 
‘*one could believe in her. That ‘s 
exactly how mothers are.”’ Yet, after reading the story, 
I feel that is it Mark who is the real living character, 
and that Mary Lovell is simply a lay figure. The 
authors make the common mistake of thinking that if 
you only say a thing often enough people will believe 
you. We are always hearing what a splendid mother 
Mark had, and that he owes all his success to her; nearly 
every character in the book swears that she is the best 
woman in the world; but Mary Lovell herself never says | 
or does anything to make one even think her rather a| 
dear. (If Mr. and Mrs. Fry should read The Country | 
House they will see that it does not require praise from | 
either the author or any of his characters to make a true | 
mother infinitely lovable.) With Mark it is different : | 
at any rate he does some things which are minutely and 
realistically described. In the hunting and steeple- 

chasing scenes the | 








the bear too close 
family resemblance 
ne another. kar 
the best of the tales, 


l he Skipper 


Bible is one of the 
few that have an 
Anglo-Saxon atmo 
phere. \ negro, 
ndemned to death, 
peng hipped to 
Wit ton tor execu 


tion, and is concerned 
mprove his soul 

} the study of lite 
abu cde signed for 

that end. But there 
! such literature 

n this godless ship, 
sve one copy of the 

Bible belonging to 


odless Yankee 








authors are at their | 
best, and in their | 
description of the 
test match not far 
behind it. But I 
like most of all 
Mark’s first going 
to school, with his 
pathetic enquiry of 
everybody, vy I ex- 
pect it'll be all 
right, don’t you?”’ 





There seems a 
likelihood that 
readers of The 
Bay of Lilacs 
(Mreruven — whose 


firm, by the way, 
seems very prolific 
for the off-season) will 
shortly startle from 








pper, who, for | 


pure cussedness, de- gentlemen of Messrs. 
nes to give it up. Tue Motor Batata Magnise. Cook's bureaux by 
rh English mate, — - demanding return 


determined at all costs to let the nigger have a chance, 
lemands the loan of it, and it is only after a terrific 
lust-up, in which both parties come within an ace of 
perishing, that he wrests the Bible from its stricken pro- 
prietor, and so attains to save the black man’s soul. 
he episode is rich in humour and irony. 

I cannot hope that this book will greatly add to the 

ithor’s reputation. He is ess ntially a writer who 
needs room in which to spread himself. But his scenic 
pictures are still nobly painted, and these warm colours 
of the South are a timely ehange from the drabs and 
greys of the Devon moors. 


The hero of A Mother's Son, by B. and C. B. Fry 
Meraven), would be described in Who ’s Who like this: 

LOVELL, Mark, b. March, 1867: o.s. of the late 
Richard Lovell. Educ. Minchester; Magdalen College, 
Oxford (Scholar). Oxford University Rugby XV., 
Oxford University Cricket XI. (Century v. Cambridge 
it Lords), Oxford University Athletic Club (Quarter- 
mile Inter-University record), All England XI. (Cen- 
tury wv. Australia). Rede winner of Grand National 
Recreation; Hunting, Club: M.C.C., 


. 
THE LATEST TERROR. 


| tickets for Syrenvik and Lerkstrom. Finland (if we may 


‘* Absurd! ”’ 


their calm the young 


trust Mr. Paut Watnemay) is a place of sunshine and 
blue waters, of white heather and wild strawberries, 
that comes very near the cinematograph for rapid 
pictorial effects. And what if the hotel accommoda- 
tion is rather limited, when a farmhouse can give you 
mushrooms in cream and pjerpe with a salad of sweet 
marrow and gherkins for breakfast? But the plots (other 
than grass) are apparently not so radiant; there is a kind 
of Maeterlinckian presage of woe and symbolic okscurity 
about this book, that makes us a bit shivery in spite of 
its sun; no one seems to come quite happily out of it, 
except Sister Antoinette (who dies), and a promising 
love-idyll comes hopelessly to grief. Again, there is far 
too much mystification about Froken Hildur’s relatives, 
and far too great a profusion about those of the gram- 
matical kind. One or two sentences read rather like 
“the house that Jack built.’’ Nor do we believe that 
a nurse (however fine her Finnish) would say, “ Even 
an Englishman is not exempted by Providence from 
colds.’’ These, however, are minor details; as a word- 
| picture of seductive scenery this novel almost enables us 
| to form a mental image of summer. 
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